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a SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1836. 
Breaking and Milking Cows. 

The proper management of cows to render 

them gentle and tractable is a thing of the first 

















importance. The unpleasant consequences of 
attempting to milk unsubdued and irritable ani. | 


mals,—the loss of a swimming pail of milk,— 
“the long face, the grave step, an apology, and 
an empty pail,”—it is certainly always desirable 
to avoid. Even cows of naturally mild and gen- 
tle disposition, (for there is a great difference in 


them, as in almost all animals,) are sometimes | 


completely spoiled by injudicious treatment. 
Where no sytem of management is adopted, and 
where animals are punished for bad conduct, 


} merely as the convenience, caprice, or passion of 


the milker dictates, it is not to be expected that 


they will improve in manners, or become other. | 


wise than a terror of female and finally of male 
milkers. 

Whenever young cows show any thing of a 
rebellious disposition, the first thing they should 
be made to feel, is the superior physical force of 
man, in a decided and effectual manner. As 


soon as this is felt, the animal is overpowered, | 
ind prefers surrendering at once to contending | 
further to manifest detriment. ‘The best way to | 


effect this, is to shut the animal up, and immedi- 


itely accustom it to handling on every part, | 
speaking to it at the same time in a loud firm | 


voice a single word at a time, and at intervals. 
It will thus become familiar to us, and become 
conscious of superior power. This conscidus. 
ness will be more strongly produced, if the 
handling be firm, and even rough. An animal 
should never, for the same reason, be spoken to 
in a coazing voice, though a kind and soothing 
tone should always be adopted whenever it mani- 
fests submission. If it should show a disposi- 
tion to resist, as by kicking, the act should be 
followed instantaneously by a single stroke of a 
whip, or other punishment. If this is invaria- 
bly adopted, the animal soon submits, not finding 
it pleasant or profitable to resist. But never 
punish an animal unless it can be done instantly 
afier the commission of the offence, and never 
strike but once; and above all, never get in a 
Passion, for this will certainly spoil the whole. 
If an animal thus finds that bad behavior is al- 
ways followed immediately by punishment, and 
that submission is always attended with kind 
‘reatment, it soon learns to distinguish one from 
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| the other; and a change in its manners is 
| wrought ina remarkably short space of time. 
| We have seen cows of several years of age, and | 
apparently of almost incorrigible ferocity, com. 
pletely metamorposed in this respect, so as never, | 








|| sist or disobey ; but on the centrary to become 
even attached to their master. We need not ask 
| how much more humane to the animal, or plea. | 
} sant to the keeper, this is, than where a different 
|, course is pursued. 
It will assist materially in the breaking of | 
| young cows, to accustom them to be frequently 
! ‘handled from the first year; and to enable them 
| to acquire a familiarity with the voice and pre. | 
sence of man. 
A heifer should never be allowed to have a 

| calf till the early part of summer, or if deferred | 
even until nearly the middle it will be no detri- | 
| ment. It will then be most vigorous, and there 
| will then be a better supply of nutritious grass | 
, for food, which will cause a more perfect en- | 
| largement or swelling of the udder. The peri- 
f od of gestation in the cow, is, on an average, 
, two hundred and eighty-seven days, or forty-one | 
weeks, with a bull calf; a cow calf comes one | 


|| week sooner. 


The best cow may be spoiled by not milking | 
clean; too much attention therefore cannot be | 
| paid to this subject. The udder should be per- | 
| fectly drained to the very last dripping; for be- 
sides the extreme injury ultimately caused to 


| cows by leaving a part of the milk, the last milk 


is always far the richest, according to the remark | 
| of an experienced Cheshire dairyman, “ each 
} succeeding drop the cow gives at a milking ex- 
1 celling the preceding one in richness.” 
| Sore or chapped teats, so common an evil, may | 
| be very effectually prevented by washing them 
} verfectly clean with cold water always before | 
milking. Very bad cases have been thus perfect- 

ly cured in a few days. 





Hleating Rooms with Hot Air. 

A correspondent in the south, whose communi. | 

cations we are always glad to rective, has fur. 
nished the following : 


| ‘‘I am much pleased with the article on 
] Warming Houses with hot air; and will ebserve 
| in addition thereto that heated air is but very im- | 
perfectly coaducted through horizontal tubes. | 
| 


| Heat has such a streng tendency to ascend ver- 


| tically that but little will pass through tubes laid 

|| in that manner. Hence rooms that are directly | 
over the furnace are made uncomfortably hot | 
| while those which require the heated air to be | 


| sent laterally only eight or ten feet, are scarcely 
| warmed at all. This fact has been well tested 


in Philadelphia, and demands the serious atten- 


\| tion of all who wish to adopt this mode of warm. 
| ing houses. 


|| One of my neighbors has a kitchen stove | 
'| which had so little draught as to be nearly useless 

for heating the apartment, until the stove-pipe | 
for convenience was extended into the third sto. | 
ry, when the draught was so much increased as | 


wood in it, and to make the room comfortably 
warm.” . 

Our ideas on these subjects coincide with those 
of our correspondent ; and probably the result of 
an experiment on a cook-stove in our own kitch. 
en might prove useful if made public. The pipe 
entered the chimney scarcely six feet from the 
floor, It was placed low through fear that its 
heat would endanger the ceiling above it; and 
the consequence was, the stove frequently 


| smoked. This discomfort has been almost en. 


tirely removed by raising the pipe rather more 
than a foot, which has materially increased the 
draught. It now enters the chimney about four 


| inches below the ceiling; and to prevent the 


plaster from becoming heated, a long piece of 
sheet iron, bent a little on its sides, so as to lie 
lengthwise on the pipe,—intercepts tho heat in 
its ascent. With this contrivance, the ceiling 
is now less heated than it was before the pipe 
was raised. 


If we consider a stove-pipe as an inverted sy. 


| phon, we may understand why it may be lead 


horizontally from the stove to a distance, provi. 
ded it afterwards ascends to a sufficient height 
to cause, a draught; and the height ought to 


|| be proportionate to the horizontal distance. "The 


levity of the air by heating is much increased ; 
and the pressure of the atmosphere, being great- 
er at the stove than at the top of the pipe, a 
strong current rushes along it. In the same 
way, if a tube for conveying hot air from a fur- 
nace, be made to discharge it into the second or 
third story, after being led to a distance horizon- 
tally, we should expect there would be draught 
enough to answer the intention ; but when wé 
undertake to lead heated air horizontally, and 
then discharge it at the floor of the first story, 
disappointment must ensue, because we have not 
proportioned the ascent or height of the pipe to 
its horizontal distance. 





Sowing Clover Seed. 
Extract of a letter from a subscriber at Cayuga : 
* As the time for sowing clover seed is approach. 
ing, some note in your paper of practical farmers 


| on that subject may be of some service, and 


save some the trouble of complaining of the loss or 
failure of their expected crop of clover. For se- 


| veral years past I have practiced sowing my seed 


the last of March or first of April, when we have 
frosty nights and thawing days. The mornings 
then are generally still—the surface of the ground 
s raised by the spars of ice formed during the 
night—and if the seed is cast on the ground 
such mornings, it finds its way through the cre. 
vices occasioned by the ice beneath the surface 
of the earth sufficiently deep to protect the 
young plant from the drouths of April or May, 
by which our clover crop is frequently destroyed, 


| if the seed is sown when the surface of the 
| earth is compact. Since I have practiced in 


this way, I have not failed in a single instance 
of having a full crop of clover.” 





Draining. 
Extract of a letter from a subscriber at Salina : 











to enable him to burn damaged or half-decayed | 


“I noticed in your paper of the 13th Feb. you 
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correspondent Mr. Fuller, spoaks of draining, 
and of making us9 of wood instoad of ston. If 
think Mr. Fuller’s notions aro very good, having 


in 1834, wnade an experiment by digging a drain » 


4 fect doep and 40 rods leng, filling the bottom 
of tho drain about two fect with wood, taking 


care to leave room fur tho water to dischargs | 
frosly, laying on tho wool a covering of straw, 
shavings, or brush, and filling iho remainder | 


with earth, which fully answerod my exp?cta- 
tions. I last spring mid a similar drain 15) 


rods long, which dischargod a constint stroam, | 


and at this timo runs of with a good current, 
say ten inches wids and two deep; and as tho 
drain is wade through layers of gravel and clay, 


I do not know why it shoal] not list ons han. | 


dred yoars or mors, as I sappos» tho wood will 
not rot at that depth under ground.” 


Dostraction of Canada Thisties. 
The following is alsoextracted from the same 
letter :——"' In the Gonosee Farmer of the 6:h Fob. 
tho question is asked by a correspondent, * how 


can I with tho loast trouble destroy tho Canada | 


Thistle?” Ia my own practic, I havo foun! 
that tho thistls should, in no caso, bs molested 
by tho plough early in tho s2ason; but let them 
grow until thoy are as nzar miturity as possible, 
and not bring any of tho sced so far forward us 
to grow, and thon without dolry cut them down 
cloas to ths ground, and with a gooi toam anil 
plough invert tho soi, and with the harrow, cul- 
tiwator and plough, with groat cairo, ksep from 
growing abovo ground till the 20th of Sept. or 
first of Oct., which will bo in tims to sow whoat 
—then in tho spring sow the large kind of rod 








better to step more c:refully and avoid both. In 
the course of tho winter however, the walks in 
front of our doors at different times, became not 
only icy, but so sideling as to bo very uns ife ; 
and we put into practico tho following plin: 
We throw snow over tho ic2 to the depth of an 
inch or more; if the snow was not frozen quite 
dry, it would stick an? prevent all danger; but if 
thy tomp:ritars was below tho freezing point, 
we sprinkled water over it, whic’ immediately 
comented it to the ico, Wo could then walk over 
it in safety. 





Scasoned Fire-wood. 

We haves trevelod coasidersbly in the course 
of this extraordiniry winter, and have had op. 
portunity to observe thit toomaimy farmers burn 
green wool, With sono indsed it is not from 
choic>, nor from negligenc>, exczpt in lsaving it 
corded up in tho woods instead of bringing.it 
home at tho proper s2ason; for so deep has been 


roids and to dig out the piles, that miny have 
{ult constrained to cat tho noarest timber trees 
that they could reach. 
less rogeet however, if they will learn wisdo:n 





4 
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from exporiene>, und in futuro yoars depend as 
littl: as possible on the weather. 

In regird to groen wood, thero is a groat 
choic>. Of oar worst kinds we should sect tho 
elin poraps, at the head of the list; and sooner 
thin endurs its simmering fires, wo should be 
strongly tempted to burn ol. basswood rails, and 


spring. Wo are almost afriid however, to recom. 
m-nd suc! a moasure. 





Our f.rms get out of re. 


rm \ ‘ , : 
clover s6ocd, By 12 or 15 poands to tho acre, i pair soon enoug:) hy the gradual operation of na. 


with a drossing of 4 or 5 bushels of plaster. If 
there aro any plaints of tho thisilo discovorod, lt 


the clover b> mowed two soasons succ>ssively, 
and lot tho dressing of plistor bo repoated each 


eoason, and if tho land is rich and good, the clo. 


vor will smother any plants that might havo sur. 


ere no stumps or stones on tho surfics to provent 
the work being fuithfully done. 


* Since writing tho above, I observo that on | 


of your correspondents, spoaking of subduing 


the Canad: Thistle, says—! Plough in the spring, | 
plant potatoes, and hos,’ &c. &c.; but in practic» 


I havo uniformly found that ploughing in the 


varly part of the soason has, in every cass, add- 


tural causes, and we sliould be unwilling to has. 


necessity. 
Although to burn some sorts of groen wood 
would overbuluncs our pationes, yet there are 


ry best kind that we know of, is white-ash. The 
| farmer thateia procure this for fuel, may live ve. 
\ ry comfortably, even whon it is taken frosh from 
tho stump. 





|} We are aware that thors is some discrepancy 
of opinion respecting the advantages of season. 
ed fira-wood. In “Tho Prompter,” which was 
}, published miny years ago, green back-logs were 
| allowed as proper, but no other kind of green 





ed to their ability to spread, while on the contra. \ fuel; and we are much inclined to respect the 
ry, tolet them get their growth, and of courss || judgment of that writer. Only the front side 


the strength of the roots becomes exhausted in a | 
measure, then cut them down and plough them 
with caro, the trouble of subduing them is com. 
piratively small. Then, they should not be per- 
mitted to put their heads above ground long 
enough to breathe, but should havo every plant 


cut off or turned under without delay.” 


_— 


Slippery Walks. 





Dr. Franklin used to say that he could tell 
wherg good-natured peoplo lived when the pave- 
meuts werd slippory,by their scattering ashes over | 
We presume that 
was boforo Turkey Carpets came in fishion. It 
ia found in these days that though the risk of 
having a broken limb is bad, the certainty of a 
dirty floor, is bad also; and soims ladics think it | 


the ico in front of their doors. 


of a back-log ought to burn. It is more difficult 
to prevent a dry on> from burning behind, 
j and besides it is sooner consumed than a 
\ green one; and though a liberal portion of the 
| heat generated by the latter, unites with the sap 
| and pisses off in a latent state, yet we think this 
disadvantige is mors than counterbalanced by 
its not burning next to the back wall. For 
stoves however, we consider it very unphilosphi- 
cal to s1y one word in fuvor of green wood. 


Wo copy what follows, from a private letter ; 
and our thanks are due to the writer for many 
similar favors. Ile isa farmer of the right kind ; 


opinions are generally founded on the results of 
expericnes. 


“ Last winter and the present, we havo been 








‘hismay bo a subject of | 


ten such a state except through the pressure of 


| 





‘ 


then replics them as soon as we could in the- 


one that attends to hisown business, and whose | 


' 


| 


| 


burning dry soasoned wood with evident econo. 
my, and a very considerabl> incrouso of bodily 
coinfort. It is my intention to use no other 
kind in futuro. Several persons who have been 
in the practice of burning-—or rather trying to 


' burn—green wood, are now sensible of their 
{ er. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





| 
| 
| 


the snow, and so difficult has it boen to broak | 


| 


| 


\ other sorts that aro more tolorable; and the ve. 
vived the operations of tho plough,provided there | 


rer, and are willing to pry a small advance on 
wood that is well seasoned. 

“It is a current opinion with many folks that 
cooking requires a greater quantity of dry wood 
to produce the same effect than of green; but ] 
am now satisfied that this isa fallacy. These re. 
marks se.ve to show that some at least are wil]. 
ing to quit old practices and prejudices, and to 


| lsarn from experienc.” 


IIunter’s Patent Stone-planing Machine. 

t app2ars from the Edinburg Quar. Jour. of Ag. 
riculture, that this machine which is now employ. 
ed in the pavement quarri2s of Leys Mill, Forfar. 
shiro,—has for several yéars been gradually and 
steadily acquiring that perfection which it now 
possesses,and of which the first notice was brought 
before the Highland Agricultural Society of Scot. 
land about cight or ninc months ago. It is 
worked by a steam-epgine. From the report of 
a committee appointed by the Society toexamine 
it, we make the following extracts; 

“There were put upon the bed of the machine 
ut the same time, three pavement stones in a 
rough state, and of uncqual thickness; the first 
of which contained 12) superficial feet, requir. 
ing to be reduced two inclics in thickaess; the 
second containing 16$ superfici.l feet, and to bo 
reduced one inch and a quarter; and the third 
containing 18 superficial feet, and to be reduced 
three quarters of an inch. The whole of theso 
stones, amounting to 47 superficial feet, were re- 
duced and polished by the machine in thirty mi. 
nutes, including in this, the time occupied in 
shifting the irons. 

** Your committee beg further to state, that 
with a view of compiring the working of the 
machine with hand libor, they interrogated Mr. 
Donald Mackay, master mason and _ builder in 
Arbroath, who st: ‘od that to lave accomplished 
the same work in tic ordinary way by the hand, 
would have occupied a good mason five days and 


, a half, at a cost of 15s. 91. according to the pre- 





sent rate of wages in this part of the country; 
whereas according to the cilculations submitted 
by Mr. Lindsxy Carnegie [the proprietor of the 
quarrics) in his letter to the Sceretary, and which 
your committee have every reuson to believe cor- 
rect, the expenss would amount to about Is, 7d. 

“In addition to tho trial above noticed, your 
committee saw stones of @ harder quality from 
diffsrent quarries in the country, dressed by the 
machine with a corresponding advantage; and 
your committee cannot close this report, without 
expressing their conviction of the great advante- 
ges to be derived froin the extended operation of 
Mr. Hunter’s machin», as being the means of 
preparing for the mirket as pavement, a quality 
of stone which, without its assistance, could 
never be turned to account; as well as effecting 
a very great saving by its application to the dres* 
ing of al kinds of freestone, usually employed 
for hewn work, in particular ip large works,suck 
as harbors, piers, and bridges. 

“Your committee beg leave also to report 
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that by the same stoam-power, they saw in ope. 
ration the sam? principle applied as an experi- 
ment to a turning machine, from which they are 
satisfied that it may be applicd with economy 
and advantage to the turning of stone vases and 
other ornamental work.” 

An engraving, representing th> machine from 
two d ferent points of view, wit’ references and 
explanations,—accomp.ni2s the account. No. 
thing is sail of its expons2. 

Red Cedar Hedges, &c. 

Our correspondent, who so kindly sent us seed 
of a new vuriety of the Tomato, and for which 
we offr him our best thanks —may find at page 
369 of our list voluine, all that we know about 
Rep Cevar Hevces. Some yeirs ago we sow- 
ed more than a peck of the seed in a young wood 
or coppic2, and many of them grew, though pro- 
bably not one-tenth of the whole number. 

We have observed <xcrescences on our Red 
Cedars which are evidently the work of an in- 
sect; but we have not examined it, neither do we 
krow that it would quit the Cedar to live on any 
other plant. There are execrescences indeed on 
a Michigan Rose six or eight rods from the Ce. 


Codar b:ils have been somewhat celebrated as 
a vermifuge; and we have very littls doubt that 
the appznd.ages on our trecs, are the balls which 
have been in so much request. We have one 
now before us, of a very rough and irregulir 
form, which measures nearly two inchcs in the 
long-st direction. 





Pruning the Raspberry. 


Where this work was neglected in autumn, it | 


should bs done immediately, or as early in the 
spring as circumstance will allow. The old 
steins which bore list year are first to be clearcd 
away; then sclect on each root, for next yeur’s 
bearing, three four, or five, of the strongest of 
the list summor’s shoots; the remainder, inclu. 
ding ill straggling stems, are to be cut off close. 
ly to the ground. 
The shoots which are left, should be shortened 
by cutting off their tops to about four feet in 
height, and should then be tied to an upright 
stuke driven close beside the root. Tis support 
will prevent their bing borne down by the weight 
of fruit and leaves next summer, or their bcing 
blown cown by violent winds, and will also pre. 
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from the road sides and fence corners; and in 
many C.scs, it would be a saving of labor to re- 
move the fences so thatthe plough may make 
thorough work, No half-way measures will an- 
swer. It must be prevented from going to seed, 
and no hay which contuins it, should be fed out 
near the burn-yard to contaminate the manure. 





ought to bo adopted as a general rule: Never to 
sow grits seed, when we are ignorant of its ori- 
gin, without a scrupulous examination. We are 
| satisfied that other bad weeds besides the St. 
_ Johnswert, are often introduced through a want 


of such care. 
Killing Thistles. 
| A correspondent wishes to know the best mode 
| ef killing Canada Thistles. We can answer in 
| few words, that the only cffsctual remedy in all 
cares is never to allow them to breathe. Plants 
| must have light and uir, or they can live but a 
| short time. ‘The le.ves are their lungs, and if 
the stalks or the leaves ia never allowed to form, 
| the rout must perish. Any method of treatment 
| then which effuctually secures this object of ne. 


| Ticre is another thing of great account which 
| 






























































f d hi bl bo the work of the || Vent thir occupying too much ground by strag. |, i nen © plant chow He heed shone the .cus. 
d Ate, WAHLER postinny np Bae the work of the Ss lhlaacaiah a teliednd | face, will destroy the Cunada thistle, or any other 
same animal At pigs 378 of our last volume, || 6""8 me aioe 7" awe "noxious weed, whether it be ploughings repeat. 
1 DE rer terni aire edocs anodes nr ing sing hm 
‘ willing to extend its range into a thorn hedge. oats et “pape sar peer jt aaeand | Off benecth the surf..ce of the carth as often as 
st pana — parang: peg et eee weeds, and well loosened with shin if not, it they show themusives, We mey retarp to this 
I yr “¥ ew oe pant, satan ee hee: must be dons as cart in the sprin s preation. Sore ngeter—at panneNs mee have Guy Geum pe 
_ cherrizs; for during a of several ae ble . y ie : | repout to our furmers—never allow your Canada 
_ wo be not observed it to evinc2 any such dis. E sary Comte whe te net well eagetietethh | thistles to b: eathe. a. 
sition. . 

rd —s Buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus) grows this delicious fruit, aud its best vari ties, should The Winter. 

“ in this neighborheod, and we are willing to pro. || #«e early measures to procure them. The The past winter in the Genesee Country has 
- cure some of the sced for our correspondent, || gtound it will occupy is alinost nothing, the la- |; been unprecedented in the uniformity of the tem. 
“ should he request it; but we know not why it is tor of cultivation is exceedingly trifling, it ne. | perature, and consequently in the uninterrupted 
= more suitable for hedges than many other shrubs || Ver f-ils of a crop, and this comes at a soason |’ good sleighing. Snow indeed hes not fallen in 
ip which we could mention: This variety is noarly when thers is scarcely any other fresh fruit to be "this district during the three winter months to a 
m or quite destitute of thorns.* It is an exotic; odtuined, greater depth than for many previous seasons, 
tn doveregietios tees tosiepeaar ate tes Se Steen ow by nearly 3 french day te that of 1681-8 
Mr. portent : purpos2 as that pA a fi ld. & emqentet (page ma nen aque Sie a | Yet the uniform cold and repeated small addi. 
in Some years ago wo planted « hedge of the method of distroying this troublesome weed. “tions of snow, have perpctuated the sleighing 
- White Mulberry on a ditch bank. The meadow. prt ie Seen Se ‘till the present time. It is yet tolerable in tho 
ind, ee } y : ” . Css c i - P ; : . 
and cp and deapadé nasser af the tesee by | Pvionecon alerge scale of tho easiest way af| 39 nchoedep—but arom a day pute without 
pre- pater a acs ann ; ws pre ts subduing it; but judging from the nuture of |, diminishing “f volusae, and Pgh slr past es 
i ~ 1 Ante dere re fh erent in things, we submit the following views to the con. |! supply has failed. Subject as we have been of 
itted b:liove from soni inspection that it aad bo |i sidcration of our readers, _ late to floods and freshcts, the gradual disappear. 
F the casily made a good hedge. It has sever been Asa gencral rule, plants are the most impa- || ance of so great a mass of snow removes all ap. 
hich properly pruned or dressed. We do not know | ticnt of being disturbed when they are growing | prehension of disast:r from these sources. 

_ why a mulberry hedge may not b2 equal to one |) "5t vigorously, and especi.lly if the disturbance i The following t.ble shows the temperature 
. Wd. of buckthorn, though we cannot assert from ac. cff:cts the roots. We should therefore recom. '| and depth of snow curing the winter months for 
 caeed tual experiment that it would. mond to turn the St. Johnswort under when the | 5 years past. 

from To recur to Red Cedar hedges—The germina. || Young stalks are several inches high, with adcep || jgunrh, |1831-°] 1832-2) 1833-4] 1834-5] 1835-6 
y the tion of the sced is too uncertain, to render it ad. | @gulur furrow ; and then for the purpose of smo. |! Dpeuranucs | 1900 | 34.6 | 34.0 | ou.0 | o0.8 
; and visable to sow them on the Nae intended for the f thering it compl:tely, the ground should be tho. | Janvary,..| 26.4 ; 31 4 26.0 30.0 P 
thout hedge ; and the trouble of guarding such dimin. | roughly rolicd. We should not venture to apply |) February .| 26.0 | 26.0 | 37.0 | 22.4 | 21.7 
rants ative plies hens against the oan er weeds, | ® lurvw, unless the teeth were uncommonly | Me. 3 mo. “g3-9 | 27.9 | 32.3 | 27.4 | 25.7 
jon 2 would be too cake Sn our A so they outa light and short. The broken roots of some plaints |, Sa0w,- + -. 57.0 | 59.0 | 35.0 | 30.0 

= to be grown in a nursery or sced-bed until they ; “7° almost sure to sprout; and though our pre. Errata.—Page 56, col. 3,line 14, for * Diosco- 
ality are one or two feet high; and then be set in the , *8t knowledge will not permit us to affirm this |) poay” road Dioscorea— pxge 71, col. 1, line 4 
- hedge at least one foot ape. The Red Cedar | “! the St. Johnswort, yet we know that several | for “ Geneva” read Genoua—page 73, col. 3, line 
a bears transplanting remarkably well, eth r ht ti this mu pe | t 36, for “ plants” read plans—page “4, col. 2, line 
loyed * A part of the speciFic CHARACTER of R.ca- | ook pint Se dae prt se can than Ae ee ee enn ee Se eee 
ploy tharticus is ** branches ending in spines,”? but in the site, we should therefore prefer closing up the i “ Plerodactylus” road Pierodactylus. 
g,sucb variety under consijeration these are wanting, and | seams between the furrows, by means of athorn | ————— 

therefore would be more unsuitable for hedzes than | bush placed urder the harrow Farmer, if all but yourself were blind, you 

report the other variety. Some species of Crataegus are or : 3 ’ y ’ 


Characterized as “ spiny ur not,” 


, i 
Great car2 will be necessary to expel this weed || would never want a bro.dcloth coat. 
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|| dung was 1s liberally applied the aeaniiie year. | 
| Not only must the ground which is intended for |, 
|| the growth of barley be rich, but its tillage must 
| 
\ 


— 








LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Eictag tn the Sinte of Bow Terk, . | be that of the first order. The barley crop, much 

To his Son in Western Pennsylvaniae | 
NO. XII. 


On the Culture of Barley and Peas. 


less than many others, will suffer itself to be 
cheated without retaliating the injury. Who. | 
ever undertakes to cheat the barley crop, by neg. | 
To my Son—Several crops, associated by long — lecting to till the ground on which it is to grow | 
usage with the husbandry of the country, andso | in the best practic.ble inanner, will in the end be | 
intimately interwoven with its policy as to be | choated himself. His expectations of the crop | 
deemed indispensable, remain yet to be consider- | will not be realized. 
ed. Barley is one of them. To farmers who | mirable advantage. 
have soils adapted to its growth, the barley crop _ 
offers many advantages. Not only is barley an Yet I do not suppose that 
excellent preparation for wheat, but the crop it- _ its culture need be limited to ground on which 
self justly merits great regard for its own intrin- | corn grew the preceding year. Barley, as well || 
sic value. Its produce, in measure, is generally | as oats, and most other sorts of spring grain, | 
equal, or nearly equal, to that of oats, while in | should be sown as early in the spring as the | 


weight and quantity of nutriment it goes far be- weather and state of the ground will permit. 
yond. 


The grain is as wholesome and nutritious | 
i} 
' 
| 


Barley follows corn to ad- 
I have not cultivated it, nor || 
do I recollect that 1 have seen it cultivated, in | 
any other succession. 


It is, I believe, the general practice, when bar- fi 
as oatsfor all sorts of stock, unless an exception | ley is sown, to sow about two bushels of seed t 
be allowed as to horses, and it is doubtful whether | ypon an acre. The quantity should vary, as in 
even such an exception should be taken. Hogs | the case of every other grain crop, according to 
fatten well upon it, but for their use it should be ] the time of seeding, and the quality and culture 
ground, or cooked by boiling or steaming. The | of the ground. 
straw of barley is worth more for fodder than 
that of any other grain. Stock, in general, relish 
it better than other straw, and will consume it 
almost as readily as good hay. 


It has become the practice of 
many, in places where rollers are used, to draw a 
roller over crops of young barley, after the blade 

have got up three or four inches above the | 
ground. The same is done to oats, and might | 


In ancient times, barley was a principal arti- || no doubt be done advantageously to several other 
cle of bread stuff, and as such it was chiefly re- || spring crops. 


lied upon for the support of human life. At least | gathers it about the roots of the plants, and ren. 
such were the facts so far as we can learn them |) ders them fur more thrifty in their future growth. 
from sacred history. It wasin barley fields that | It is, doubtless, an excellent practice. 
Ruth, the Moabitess, gleaned and gathered a sub- || er too, and even a light harrow, are often used 
sistence for herself, and her mother-in-law. It was | in the spring to admirable advantage on crops of 
on barley loaves that the multitudes were miracu- | winter wheat. 
lously fed by our Savior in the wilderness. In | 

the history of ancient times, as recorded in the | 
Bible, barley is spoken of as an article of food 
for human subsistence far more frequently than 
any other kind or species of grain. It cannot 
be doubted, that barley supplied much of tlie food 
that was required for the use of Apostles and 
early martyrs. Neither can it be doubted, that 
our Lord himself frequently partook of barley 
loaves. There is then due to barley that vene- 
rable and respectful regard which is usually felt 
in the contemplation of objects that were deem. 
ed valuable in ancient times, 


i 
This agitates the ground anew, | 











‘The roll. 


The roller is an important im. 
plement of husbandry. 

Care must be taken to harvest barley before it 
| becomes entirely ripe, else 
will drop off and be wasted. 


many of the heads 
If the crop is of 
good length, and stands up well, cradling may 
be the best way of harvesting it, otherwise it 
will be far better to cut it with a naked scythe, 
and gather it without binding. The principal 
markets for barley are at the breweries, and I be- 
lieve it brings a price nearly corresponding to 
that of wheat, as three to four. If there are no 
_ breweries in your vicinity, still you may find it 
_ profitable to cultivate barley on a small scale for 
your own use. 
The crop to which I shall next call your at. 
tention, is that of peas. 


Barley is now no | 
less an article susceptible of being wrought into 
loaves for human subsistence than it was when 
Ruth gleaned, and when our Lord broke and ad. | 


ministered bread to his disciples and the starving | It associates to peculiar advantage with both 
multitudes. But the times and the customs are 


the wheat and pork husbandry of the country. 
changed. Nevertheless, the barley crop is use. | Asa preparation for wheat, nothing exceeds it. 
ful for many purposes, and certainly it merits a | In the state of New York alone, thousands of 
respectable standing among the other crops at- | acres are annually sown with peas, and of course 
tached to the husbandry of the country. | as many acres are prepared, in the best manner, 
Barley requires a rich soil, rather loamy, but for wheat. To hogs the pea crop supplies the 
not much inclined to clay. The description of a || best of food. At least, there is nothing better 
soil well adapted to the growth of barley, will || for them at the incipient stage of their fattening, 
scarcely differ from that of good corn ground. | and fortunately the crop coines to maturity at a 
Soils that are distinguished for producing good | season to be peculiarly useful for that pur. ' 
corn will, under proper cultivation, rarely fail | pose. 
of producing good crops of barley. But in cul. } 
tivating the barley crop, good tillage and good | 
culture will always be indispensable. The ground | 
must be rich, but not made so by the application 
of dung at the time of sowing the barley. Ground 
should always be selected for this crop to which 


This is a valuable crop. 


The culture of the pea crop differs, in no ma- | 
terial respect, from that of most others which | 
are committed to the ground in the spring. The | 
| quantity of seed required, is about the same as | 
| for oats or barley. Good tillage should be prac. 
| ticed as well for the pea crop as for any other, 


| the pea. 


them by the bugs. 





= ee ————— a a — 


and the seed should be committed to the ground 
as early in the spring as practicable. 

I know not to what extent you and your neigh. 
bors have experimented on the culture of peas, 
I recollect to have heard something said on the 
subject, while present at a social circle in your 
neighborhood. The injury to which peas are 
subject from the pea bug was, if I remember cor. 
rectly, offered as an objection to the culture of 
the crop. If the subject is properly understood, 


/ it will not appear that the insect complained of 


is so formidable an enemy to the pea crop, as is 
by many supposed. If peas are to be given to 


_ hogs soon after they are harvested, they are not 
_ in the least injured for that use by any thing 


which the bug may have done to them. It has 
been ascertained by many experiments, that the 
pea bug rarely, if ever, destroys the vitality of 
Bug eaten peas will germinate and 
come up perhaps as certainly, and the crep grow 
equally well, as if no injury had been done to 
Yet the bug is a filthy and 
pestiferous insect, and should, if practicable, be 
banished from the crop. When the bugs have 
completed their excavations, the peas are great. 
ly reduced in weight; they are so defiled as to 


. be unfit for table use, and are worth much less 


for any use to which they can be applied, unless 


| it may be for seed. 


It is believed that, with proper precautions, ac. 
companied with very little labor and expense, the 
pea crop can be entirely rescued from the depre. 
dations of these odious and mischicyous insects, 
Scalding the seed in boiling water is said to be a 
certsin preventive, while no injury need be done 
tothe vital principle of the seed. An experi. 
enced correspondent of the Gen>see Farmer, af- 
ter having advised to sow seed uninjured by the 
bug, writes as follows: * If, however, the farmer 
caunot procure seed clean of bugs, let him heat 
water in a large kettle, and dip the basket con- 
taining the seed into the water when in a boiling 
state; keep them in not more than one minute, 
then throw them on a floor, and strew on plas. 
ter.” Thus writes the correspondent. ‘The pro- 
The plas. 
ter is of no use as a bug-destroyer, and can be 
useful only as a stimulant to the crop. As the 
object is to destroy the bug without injuring the 
vitality of the seed, the only care will be toscald 
the seed sufficiently to effect the one object, and 
not endanger the other. I have found by my 
own experience, that seed corn may be immers- 
ed in boiling water, and kept in it a very short 
time, perhaps a minute, without injuring its vie 
tality. The same is doubtless true as to peas. 
Yet in trying these experiments, prudent care, 
combined with good judgment, will always be 
necessary. 

Another precaution to be used in guarding 
against depredations by pea bugs, is to sow old 


cess will admit of many variations, 


| seed. Several correspondents of the Genesee 


Farmer have affirmed, that if seed be used that 
has been kept over one year, the crop will be 
free from bugs. ‘The principles on which the 
two experiments depend, appear to be the same. 
At the time of spring seeding, peas of the last 
| year’s crop are usually infested with bugs. If 
sown without having any thing done to destroy 
the bugs, these insects will, about that time, 


| leave the peas, and still, in a manner to me uD- 
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known, continue to exist in the vicinity, until 
they can have an opportunity of propagating 
their species on the new crop. Scalding the 
sced kills the insects, and at once puts an end to 
their mischievous operations. Peas that have 








been kept over one year, are already free from 


bugs,and the reason is because the bugs have lived 
} 


out their day, and their race, as to the parcel of 
peas with which they were connected,has become 
extinct. It is, I apprehend, to be attributed to 

this principle, that peas sown later than the 
tenth of June, are not often injured by bugs. At || 
that time the bugs have lived out their day, and j; 
are dead. It seems, therefore, that the only pre- 
caution necessary to be used in guarding against || 





damages by pea bugs, is to sow seeds in which 

there are no living insects to be the mothers of a 

new progeny. A Farner. 
New York State, February, 1836. 


Cultivation of the Chinese Mulberry: 
Extracts from the letter of Joseph Davenport to 
William Kenrick, with Remarks.—No. 5. 

BY W. | 

Hlitherto we have been of opinion, that the | 
| 

{ 


WwW. B. 


Chinese Mulberry could be but little depended on 
in the northern states, but might be cultivated 
with success in the southern and south.western || 
states, where the season is much longer, and the 
winters milder, Our opinion is changed in re. 
gard to the practicability of cultivating it suc. 
cessfully here. It would appear from the follow. |! 
ing extract, that, in the opinion of Mr. Daven. |! 
port, the principal advantage which the states 
south of us would have over us, is the longer 
ssason they would have for carrying on the silk 
business, and its requiring less care in the selec. 





—— a 


tion of the soil and situation, and in the cultiva. |) 
tion of it; that with due attention to these, the || 
states north of us might advantageously engage | 
jn thestlk business with this Mulberry. 


17. “ Qur neighbors in the states north of us |! 
can adv :ntageously engage in the silk business 
with the Chinese Mulberry, if soil, location and |! 
cultivation be resorted to, as here described, that ! 
will mature the tree before winter. This tree 
comes recommended from its native soil as well 
adapted to the high northern parts of China. 
The length of the season has nothing to do with || 
its wintering, if it is prepared, and if not, though 
it may be located many miles south of us, it will 
he destroyed. 


| 


More care will be necessary in 
choasing soil, &c. as we go north; long seasons 
re preferable to short ones, as they will afford 
ere tune to prosecute the business. But the 
“reat value of this tree consists in its continuing 
so long, and furnishing at all seasons of its 
growth, such an abundance of suitable food for | 
the young and full grown silk worm—the leaves | 
of the common tree becoming spotted early in | 
the season, and unfit for use.” 
Of this last fact we were not aware. The | 
Chinese in this respect certainly possesses a su- 
perior advantage over the White. It possesses | 
several others. It yieldsa greater amount of fo. 
liage—the leaves are very large, measuring some 
of them from 10 to 12 inches long, by 8 or 10 | 
inches wide—they are thus much easier gathered 
—there is less of tho hard fibrous substance 
which is rejected by the worms, as in the ribs of | 
the leaf, than in the White—they are more nu- | 











tritious, and yield a greater quantity of silk. i 
| 
{| 


_ duced in the world, what should prevent this ar. 


This tree affords a supply of leaves the whole 
season, as it is constantly putting forth new ones 
till autumn, the young and tender leaves being 


suitable for the worms in their early stage, and || 
the mature full grown leaves in their advanced _ 


stage. Thus it presents the important advan. 


| tage of enabling the cultivativor to prosecute 


the silk business the whole season. 
18. ‘ But this disposition in this tree, of con- 


i! 
| 
j 
! 
| 
i 
1) 
1 
| 


tinuing long in growth, that so much enhances | 


its value, will be liable to cause its entire de. 


| struction, if not properly managed. This tree 
| has had the misfortune, being highly esteemed, 


to find itself located in rich soils and gardens 


| highly manured, which would protract the 


growth of many forest trees to the frosts of au- 
tumn; and thus, as expressed by Mr. White- 
marsh, ‘we kill the tree with kindness.” If our 


friends in Mansfield can make the rearing of | 


_ silk worms a source of profit by a few weeks use | 


of the common tree, what may we expect when 


| 


| 


the eye of the traveler is constantly meeting, on | 


almost every farm, plantations from one to fifty 


| acres, clothed like a cornfield with their rich fo- 


. . | 
liage, and the same soil, cocoonery, apparatus 


and hands, employed from the epening of the 
leaf in spring, to the severe frosts of autumn, a 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ed 





with a soil and climate adapted to raising the 
Mulberry and silk of as fine quality as is pro- 


ticle becoming one of the great staple commodi. 
ties of our country ? 

The writer concludes with the following strong 
testimony in favor of this tree. 

20. ‘* Should the tree kill to the ground annu- 
ally in the fall and sprout in the spring, I should 
prefer it to all others for the silk business. ‘These 
are my present views—the result of my observa. 
tions and experience—further experience no 
doubt will furnish new ones.” 

We have extended our remarks on the several 
parts of this letter beyond what we intended. 
Our object has been to call attention to the sub- 
ject, and to throw what feeble light we could up. 
on it. It is one on which many are inquiring. 
With such these extracts, we trust,will not be de- 
void of interest or utility. And if the present 
writer in his remarks has been able to place any 
of the facts and opinions advanced by this intelli- 
gent practical gentleman in a forcible light, and 
to awaken attention to the subject, he is amply 
recompensed for his pains. We are fully per- 
suaded of the importance of raising this Mulber- 
ry for the culture of silk, from a conviction of 


its great superiority over every other kind, and 


terin of nearly six months—and even longer by |, 
picking the leaves before severer frosts, as they | 


may be kept much longer than the leaves of the 
White Mulberry—and the same sct of hands 
may spend the winter in reeling and preparing 
the silk for market. What business promises 
equal profits ?” 

The bright vision of this writer we hope one 


| day to see realized, when extensive plantations 


of this tree shall most every where greet the eyo 
of the traveler as he passes through our country. 
It would be easy to show what immense profits 
would be derived from the prosecution of this 
business. In a future communication we may say 
something on this point. 

The following extract shows the strong con- 
viction and belief of the writer of the ultimate 


mate, and of the vast source of wealth to be de- 


its ability to endure the severity of our climate. 


Mr. Gideon B. Smith, in a letter to Nath. G. 





| 


t the Genesee Farmer, wishes to know the best 


} 
' 
| 


_M. Senter, (see Silk Culturist, page 65,) urges 


it most imperatively on him, “ not to neglect im- 
mediate attention to the rearing of an orchard 
of Morus multicaulis, as those whose foresight 
enables them to make favorable preparation, will 
unquestionably share most largely in the benefits 
of its introduction for food for the silk worms.” 
W. W. B. 





On Building Smoke-Houses. 
BY SILAS CORNELL. 


A Lover of Good Bacon, in number ten of 


method of smoking. He has well suspected that 


| his brick smoke-house is too close, and his ex- 


| periments in making holes in the door were an 


| . ; ° ° ° oi 
| success in the cultivation of this tree in our cli- | 


by rio means sufficent. 


rived te our country from the growth and manu. | 


facture of silk. 
19. “After having four years’ experience in 


| 
| 


h the cultivation of this Mulberry, notwithstanding | 
| the fears expressed in many periodicals of its || 


ability to endure our climate, Z can say that I ! 


believe it will far exceed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations ever entertained of it in this country. 
I expect to be fully compensated for the many 
losses I have sustained in its cultivation—for I 
hope and expect to see the day, and that not far 
distant, when the growing and mannfacture of 
silk will become a source of greater wealth to 
this countzy, than the raising and manufacture 
of both wool and cotton.” 

We hope indeed that Mr. Davenport will be 
amply compensated for the losses he has sustain- 
ed, by future entire success and a rich return of 
profits for his labors. His anticipation of the future 
increase and prosperity of this lucrative branch of 
business in our country, we think is not too ar- 
dent to be realized. With the great and increas- 
ing demands for silk fabrics at home and abroad, 
creating a market which can never be glutted, 





aim at the right thing, but the ventilation was 
A brick smoke-house is 
not well adapted to the purpose; many persons 
have gone to an extra expense to erect such a 
building, which finally does not answer the pur- 
pose. Mine is formed with a cellar 2 feet deep, 
walled with rough stones, and the earth raised 
against the outside to the top of the wall. On 
this stands a building 6 feet square, boarded in 
the manner of a barn—boards set upright, but 
not closely jointed or battened. This affords 
about the proper ventilation—the meat dries, 
and smokes in fine order. The best article for 
producing smoke is sound maple wood well sea. 


_ soned; with thisa slow and constant fire may 
_ be maintained, besides giving the meat a better 





flavor than most other wood. Sas CorNELL. 





Celebrated Eye-Water. 

Mr. Tucxer—John Morgan, formerly of Li- 
ma, obtained the following recipe for an eye-wa- 
ter, from a German Physician, which he made 
and vended for many years with celebrity, When 
he was about to remove to Michigan, he gave the 
recipe to a friend and swore him to keep it a se- 
cret. Afterwards a neighbor found it lying on 
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the table, and copied it, and is now freely giving 
it to his friends. ‘To aid him in his philinthro- 
py, I send you a copy fur publication in the Ge- 


nesee Farmer. 


One ounce Su'phate of Tron, or Copperas, 
Half ounce Su.phate of Zinc, or White Vitrio!, 
One pint of soft water. 


Pains should be taken to obtain the ingredicnts 


- pure, and to filter the solution through filtering | 


paper, or soveral thicknesses of cloth, in order 
to further purify and free it from the feruginous 
coloring matter of the coppers. 





A Leaf from a Farmer’s Note Book. 
BY OBSERVER. 


All farmers by general consent havo been di- 
vided intotwe clisses,the lucky and the unlucky ; 
and when we commenced farming for ourszlf, 
we fancied there was some choice as to the class 
in which in after years we should find ourselves 
ranked. A!though firmly convinced that nine 
times out of ten, what is cilled good or bad 
luck is owing to cire and diligence or cireless- 
ness and improvidence ; that under the blessing 
of heaven success ruirely fuils to wait upon in- 
dustry, economy, and perseverance; and remem- 
bering that ** the gods help those that hclp them- 
selves,” we carly determined, by making meino. 
randunis of some things of peculiar importunce, 
to thus assist memory, and Jsave less to chance 
recollections. As a specimen of the way we 
managed, we present the following extracts, par- 
tially with reference to the season of the year, 
merely adding the probubility, that should these 
prove acceptable, more may follow. 

* Mem. Since in farming every thing depends 
on taking time by the forclock, und as it is ccr- 
tain *. we allow our work to get the sturt of us 
in the spring, we shall find it up-hill work the 
rest of the year; it is important that we now as. 
certain whether all is ready for commencing our 
spring and summer work to advantege. ‘The 
month of March then is the time to examine far. 
ming implements, and find whut new ones are 


required, and what old ones are to be reptired. }) their sheep they lose not more than ten per cent. 


Such should learn without delay, that ten cows | 


A point or bolt wanting to a plough, or rivct or 
band on a harrow frame, a lynch-pin in a wagon 
or cart, a defective hoe, scythe, or cridl, ure 
things of little conscquenes in themselves, yet 
they are frequent!y to the farmer scrious uff .irs, 
by tho waste of time and money they occasion 
when not looked to in season. No man can 
reasonably expect to succeed as a firmer who 
docs not use good tools—who docs not have a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place. 

* Mem. Have we all the implemen‘s which 
we shall find necessiry as the season wdvancce, 
in order to expedite business, save labor, or pre- 
vent loss? If there should be one wanting which 
we Cin prepare, now is th» season to enter upon 
its construction. Take for instance the single 
horse-raiv, one of ths most valuable labor sa. 
ving machines, and on: so simple in its construc. 
tion than iny farmer or mechanic ean make one. 
At the most not morc than two duys’ work weuld 


be required in making a rake, and the suving of 


hay and labor in a single season will not un{re- 
quently be thridble that amount. Now, therefore, 


the hors2-ral:e or whatever else of farming imple. 
ments are required, be provided for the sumuner, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 








«Mem. As we are convinced by observation, 
and in part by exporience, that farmers frequent. 


ly suffer great loss by not having good seeds, and ! 


in sufficient quantities, prepared for their own use 
when wanted, no neglect of this kind shall be 


| 


| 





tolerated by us. As fur as possible our seeds, || 


both of grain and ordinary vegetables, shall be 
of our own production—not saved or sown from 
plants sclected for seed because they are fit for 


| cavity of the brain. 
tobacco, found it destroyed them, 


nothing else, but because their quality and ripe- | 
ness render it probable that plints produced from | 


them will succeed. The man who plants corn 
taken at hazard from his crib—who cats or sells 
his good potatocs, and plants the refuse—who is 
content with seeds gath-red from garden veyeta- 
bles of inferior quality, may succeed and find a 
good harvest, but much oftencr will find himself 


| in a fuir way to be renked with the unlucky til- 
| lers of the soil who call themselves farmers, 


“ Mem. Belonging to the class of farmers who 


‘are lovers af good fruit, and who are willing to 


take some little pains to gratify both the «ye and 
the palate, March must not puss without ample 


preparation for, and if the season will admit, || 


practice of grafiing. This is a businces every 
farmer should do for ].imself, and not trust to 











every strolling vagabond that offirs his services | 
for that purpose. Nothing scureely can be more 
vexatious, than after having paid an extrava- | 


gant price for some f.vorite grafts, to find when 


| 
| 
| 
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cated by my friend M.S. now deceased. Hay. 
ing, he says, lost a number of my fine merinos 
by that cause, I dissceted the heads of several of 
them, and found a number of worms in each—] 
think in one nearly forty, of vatious sizes, from 
three-fourths of an inch in length down to a 
small size. They were seated in and about the 
By applying a decoction of 
Hence he 
procured a syringe with a smal] pipe, which he 
thrust fur into the sheep’s nostril, and ejccted a 


| strong decoction of tobzcco, which evidently 


killed the worm, and caused the animal to sneeze 
and throw them out. This practice he pursued 
whenever he observed an indication of the worm, 
which was observable by the shecp holding up 
their head in agony, then thrusting it down to 
the ground, running at the nose, &c.; the result 
was, his flock becume healthy, and lost none af. 
terwards to whom the remedy had been applied. 
The remedy is easy, and I believe will be found 
effectual. ‘Try it for yourselvcs. w. 


Rest Varieties of the Sweet Apple. 
BY HAMBURG. 

Mr. Tucker—I noticed an article in the 
Monthly Genesee Farmer on the various uses and 
valuable propertics of the swect apple for fatten. 
ing hogs, cattle, &c. Lem impressed fully with 


, the belief, that sweet apples for futtening hogs 
they begin to bear that you have been grossly | 


like the kind expected, than the crab apple is | 


like the bough sweeting. ‘The lucky f.rmer will 


| cut his own ecions as fur es practic .ble, make his | 


_ wax, and set them, and may then wait with | 








| 
| 


confidence the result of his own libor. 


** Mem. March is a month that requires extra | 
care and attention to the state of the flocks and | 


fitubly and safcly. 


| the herds, if we would bring thei through pro. | 
There are too many who are | 
contented if their oxen and cows mercly live, | 


and tink they are on the way to wealth, if of | 


well kept through the winter will be worth thir. 


ty per cent. more than if found starved, lean, and 


poverty stricken at the commenc:ment of sum. 


| 
| 


mcr. 


monthe that a yoke will poor and weak—a pair 
that the driver must allow to rest agcinst the 
fence every bout, and throug! which, should the 
sun shine, the ten commandinents might be read, 
so thin and shadowy are they. ‘The lucky furm- 
cr will now give his working cattle a littl: extra 
feed ; and when the spring comes, his horses and 
oxen will not f.int and full by the way. It is 
the trifles which make up the sum total of pros- 
perity. Few men have an opportunity to be 
grout in great things; the true tert of mind is, 
ubility to be great in little things, Ousserver. 


Wool Growing. 
BY W. 


So one yoke of cittle in, good ordcr, will 
<I 
do nearly double the work through the spring 





As wool growing is becoming a business of the 
greatest importance in our country, ond the dis. | 


any | eases to which the sheep is liable a subject of fre. | 
while little else can be done to advantag +,see that | quent inquiry and investigation, I am willing to 


forward a method of destroying the worms in | 


' 


| 
} 


cheated, and that the kind produced is no more | 


and cattle are, when compared with the expense 
of cultivation, invaluable, though my experi 
ments are quite limited us to the practical results. 
But the object of this communication is, to make 
some suggestions as it regards vari: tice, together 
with the seceons of ripening. 11 is remarked, ] 
think, justly, that the carly sweet Bough is wor. 
thy of particular attention, as bing an excellent 
eweet apple, and as far cs my knowledge extends, 
quite the best of the early varictics. There are 
two kinds of this Bough: the smaller kind is 
raised and much preferred in the county of 
Dutchess ac being much the richest and most va 


: luable, and quite as early—both excellent eating 


apples. The latter kind I have never secn in 
the western countics. Theearly Leicester Sweet 
ing is also an apple of cqual value, but about 
two wecks liter. This is an cxeellent bearer, 
and wiil keep well to October. ‘T'he Pound 
Sweeting comes along now, and is a good and 
jrofitable apple—also the Cabashire Sweeting, 
which is beth large and fine. Then the Wing 
Sweeting, Tift Sweeting, Jersey Sweeting—aleo 
the Crow Egg. The Wing end Tift Sweetings 
are remarkably sweet, of a midd!ing size, and 


, very delicious for cating—also excellent bearers. 


li state. 


Another remarkable quulity is, they are fine for 
eating in October, and if they are put up with 
care, they are equally as good in the months of 
April and May, after being kept over the winter. 
They are fine through the winter for store hogs. 
The length of their sezson, the richness of their 
flavor, and the crops yearly produced by exch 
tree, render them w orthy the particular attention 
of every farmer. The Jersey Swect is no less 


| worthy of culture as it regards its qualities. in 


its richness and deliciousness for eating, &¢. it 
is not surpassed by any other swect apple in the 
There are a few kinds which I find among 


the selections made by persons grafting about 


the head of those valuable animals, as communi. || the country that exceptions might be taken 10°, 
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eres 


among which I will mention the pumpkin Sweet. 
ine, Golden Sweeting, &c. I am well acquaint. 
ed with these fruits, and in my humble judgment 
they are not worth cultivating. In the first 
place they are a very coarse appie, and quite lia. 
ble to be watery at the core, and they will not 
keep any length of time; and further, there are 
others to be obtained that, to say the least, are 
much more valuable. One remzrk respecting 
grafting: I discover, from a number of years’ 
observation, that the best time for grafting is as 
early ay the weather in March will admit of their 
being set the best, as those early sct generally 
grow much more thriftily and much larger the 
first year than those set late. 
Respectfully, &c. 





Tlampura. 


—— — 


On Smoking Bacon. 
BY J. SANFORD. 

Mr. Tucker is at liberty to inform the Lover 
of Good Bacon, that if he would have his bacon 
well smoked he must build his house on correct 
principles, and smoke it effectually. The build. 
ing may be of stone, brick or wood, but wood is 


the best. ‘The roof only should be tight—in eve. | 


ry other part openings should be made, s0 as to 
give the smoke a free current or draft in and 
from every direction, and w ithout which it is im- 
possible to smoke meat as it should be. 

The meat should hang at least 3 or 4 feet from 
the ground, and in no case touch each other. 
The fire to be constant and steady, with as little 
heat as possible, and continue say 12 to 15 days. 
Greon nut or sugar maple wood is the best for 
smoking. I have pursued this course for the 
last eight years—have smoked from 39 to 50,000 
pounds a year, and always have the fine color, 
and free from any of the imperfections of which 
a Lover of Good Bacon complains. I have a 
stone smoke-house, so constructed that I can 
stop all the air holes when I have done smoking, 
where my family supply usually hangs until con. 
sumed, and safe from all insects. 

I am respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 

Marcellus, March 8, 1836. J. Sanrorp. 


Corn Bread. 
BY FLIZA. 


If the editor of the Genesee Farmer will per- 
mit mo to occupy a small space in his valuable 
journal, I will take the liberty to communicate 
one or two modes to make corn bread. ‘They 
may be interesting to some of its fuir readers, 


and peradventure assist them to give more varic- 
ty to the cheer of the domestic board. 


Snow Bread. 

This is made by taking a quart of corn flour, 
and mixing intimately with it a table spoonful of 
lard. ‘Then take two full quarts of snow and stir 
it well in the flour with a spoon; pack it close in 
the pan or oven in which it is to be baked, and 
submit it toa quick fire. If managed successful. 
ly, it will be found to be a far better article of its 
kind, than the fimous snow soap, which attract- 
ed so much of the attention of our good house- 
wives some years ago. It is exceedingly light 
and spongy, and will require nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour to bake. 


Corn Rolls. 
Take a quart of meal, a spoonful of lard, and 


two spoonfuls of yeast ; mix with warm water un- f 
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cakes in an oven for breakfast. 


til the dough is quite soft. Set it in a wari 
place at night to rise, and bake it in a pan or in 
Both this and 
the snow bread bake very well in a stove. 
Virginia, 3 mo. 1. Euiza. 





Meteorological Journal, 
KEPT AT LEWISTOWN, FULTON CO., ILLINOIS, IN 
Lat. 40.27, ror sanuary, 1836, 
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elelsiclz 
PIES |S] Remarks. 
—lnle nin 
I}1s 13/36 24/Clear. 
21501 10/36)36|Cloudy and some rain, 
©}40)15 45) 11 Misty and rainy, 
4137}10, 36]33] Vet & fogev, sprinkling of snow. 
6/3417 45] #4/Cloudy and some rain, 
7/36/53 2/46] 38) Cloudy, 
£1 52/12\36128)Clear, 
YP22) 5326/18 do. 
10/12133/'30}281 do. 
11/30/33 3°)34)Cloudy and some rain, 
12115)27,19]17/Clear, 
13/16/%3 22)13/Clear and clondy, 
14]}18)}26 25/26/Cloudy and 2 inches of enow. 
15}28/58 32] }8|Cloudy, 
16/2°}33'331331 do. 
17/33) 40:301)31/Clear, 
It) 7}24,.;9)13) do. 
ISTIS)34 30} 22 Cloudy. 
2029 3p 32 10) do. 
2117116. 10) 2) do. 
22) 2/1812) 3)'tc¥ 2° below O—clear, 
23) 8116, 12/12) CF 8° bclow 0—clear, 
24) 14135 32/26/Clear, 
25) 0/20 14]10/Clear, cloudy, snow 3 an inch. 
26) 7] 8) S10) 7? below O—clear. 
27] Fit4.10) 2)Cloudy and clear, 
2] £)22,20)26) Tz 8° below 0—10°8 below 0 at 
‘}28)45/38]26/Cloudy—clear, [day break-clear. 
30}17)28/16) 9)Clear. 
311 9) 3) 2] Gig tp 3° above O—all others below. 


WintTeR aT CONSTANTINOPLE.—It is 
said that the present winter has by far ex- 
ceeded in intense cold,and abundance of snow, 
any other since 1812, when the power of 
Napoleon was overthrown by it in Russia— 
the snow this winter varying from three to 
six feet, and the thermometer standing 15 
degrees below zeroin the houses. ‘There as 
here, the winter was ushered in by tremen- 
dous gales, doing great damage to the ship- 
ping, besides vessels arriving in port have 
had in many instances their crews half frozen. 
Shepherds while attending their flocks, and 
travelers while passing, have sunk beneath 
the intense cold torise no more. If the ac- 
counts are to’be relied on, the present win- 
ter has been severe beyond example. 





Rail-Roads in the United States, 

It is estimated on good authority, that at 
this time, the rail roads in the United 
States, either actually under contract, or in 
progress of being surveyed, amount to more 
than three thousand miles. Each yard of 
the highest iron rails, fit for a rail road, 
weighs sixty-two and a half pounds. As 
there are 1760 yards in a mile each mile of 
rail road with a double track, will require 
two hundred and thirty-eight tons of rails, 
besides chains, screws and bolts, amount- 
ing in the whole to at least 250 tons of iron 
per mile—250 multiplied by 3000, is seven 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of iron, 
that will shortly be used in the United 
States, in the construction of rail roads. 

Such is the demand for rail read iron in 


| graph, 


Engiand for the American market, that 
common Bar Iron, which one year ago, was 
worth only £6 10s, sterling in Wales, is 
now worth £9 10s. at the Welsh works ; 
as appears by the British Prices Current. 

It is stated in the New York papers that 
at this time, contracts have been actually 
made in England by American Houses, fur 
four hundred thousand tons of rail road 
iron, to be shipped to this country. 

£9 103. sterling is about forty-five dol- 
lars of our money ; but rail road iron eosts 
more than common bar iron, and is at this 
time worth atleast $50 per ton, at the works 
in Wales or Staffordshire. Four hundred 
thousand tons of iron, atSGOpr.ton is twenty 
Millions of Dollars, that the people of the 
United States are bound to pay to the En- 
glish by their present contracts for rail road 
iron. If all the projected rail roads of this 
country shall be laid down with British 
iroa rails, we shall pay to the English na- 
\~. within the next seven years, at least 

Fifty Mi.lions of Dollars for rail road 
| fron. 

And yet, we have in our Mountains, 
both iron ore and coal, of the best quality, 
and in quantities sufficient to yield iron for 
the whole world.—Pennsylvania Tele- 








List of Payments 
For the Farmer from March 5, to Merch 18,1836. 


For vol. G. Moses Beecher. 
David Ely. Gvorge Hawley. 


L. Chandler Ball. 
For rol. 5. 
Abel Baldwin, 
Jonn Bowman. 
Francis Linck. 
Jolin W. Staunton. 
Warren Wilcox. 
For vols. 4 & 5. 
Jacob Graves. 
Orrin White, 

First half of vol. 6. 
Giles Benson, 
Richard Talcott. 
Noble F. Roys. 

Col. H. Phenix. 

From Oct. 1, 1835, toAp. 
1, 1836. 

David Scofield, 


Geo, S. Loomis, 
Jesse Mungzon. 
Cha’s A. Rose. 
Horace Hills, 
Lyman A. Spaulding. 
Eparaiin Gregory. 
H. M. Marks, 

Sam’! Howard, 
Norman Durkee, 
Alden 'T. Corey. 
Chester Moses. 
Henry H. Fowler. 
M. Davis Jr. 

Israel Hull, 

Arba Blodget, 

Dani] Curtiss, 

M. A. Powell. 
Jedediah Garrett. 
Marcus Curtisa, Warren Buckland, 
| John Timmerman. Juhn Dunning. 


Asa Kelly, from Oct. 1835, to Oct. 1836. 
Mosley Hutchinson, for vols. 5 and 6. 
Sayres O. Nichols, for vols, 6, 7, and 4 of 8. 
Moses Eames, for vol. 6 and 4 of 7. 























Rochester Plough Factory, 
(JACKSON'S OLD STAND,) NO. 90, STATE STREET. 
HE subscriber is now finishing a large assort- 
ment of Ploughs of the most approved patterns, 


and warranted of first rate eastern castings and good 
timber, 


Also—C ultivators and Road Scrapers, made of 
cast iron, and a firstrate article. A genera) assort- 
ment of Shares, Land Sides, and other articles for 
repairing, constantly on hand, which he flatters him- 
se'f will be an inducement to farmers to give him a 
call, instead of buying ploughs that are sent into the 
country from a distance, and no certainty of getting 
shares, &c. for repairing Repairing done at short 
notice. Cash paid for old cast iron. 








P. D. WRIGHT. 
Rochester, March 12, 1836. mar 18-fSirif 
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Maple Sugar, 


Every sugar boiler knows how to make maple 
sugar, but every one does not know how to make 
good maple sugar. The material of foreign su- 
gar is the same; the difference in quality and 
price, results in the processes by which it is ma- 
nufactured and refined. The art of making 
good sugar consists in freeing it from all impuri- 
ties, which may effect its flavor or appearance. 
With the same care the juice of the maple will 
make as good sugar, and as white, as the juice 
of the cane. Every family who make — su- 
gar, may add one-third to its market value by 
the simple process we are about to detail, and 
which it will cost them but a trifle to adopt. [t 
is the process by which Havana sugars are 
brought to the purity and whiteness which we see 
them in our market. We take it from Chaptal, 


who maoufactured sugar extensively from the | 


beet, and who here describes the process he suc- 
cessfully pursued. ; 
We will first give the processes of purifying 
the juice and the syrup. The juice (of the beet) 
is first heat to a temperature of one hundred and 
eighty deg., thirty-two deg. below the boiling 


point, when some milk of lime, prepared by throw- | 


ing some warm water on to hime, is thrown in, 
and the liquor well stirred. As soonas the first 
bubble makes its appearance, the fire is extin- 
guished, and the liquor left at rest. A scum ri- 
ses, thickens, dries and bardens, The liquor be- 
comes clear. The lime unites with the mucilage 
and settles to the bottom. 
and the clear liquor drawn off. The process re- 
quires an hour, and sometimes much more. The 
ayrup is afterward refined by animal charcoal 
and the whites of eggs, and filtered through a 
coarse, thick, rough cloth. Moulds of tin or 
other material are prepared, of any size, of a con- 
ical shape, like the form of a sugar loaf, with a 
stopper in the small or lower end. When euffi- 
ciently reduced, the syrup is turned into them ; 


as soon as granulation has begun on the surface | 


and sides, the crust is broken with a spatula, 
and the whole stirred well; after which it is left 
alone. After this the process of whitening or 


claying is thus managed: the clay is first tho- | 


roughly washed, till it requires such a degree of 


consistency as not to flow when placed on a }; 


smoothe and slightly inclined board. It is then 
thrown on tothe sugar in the moulds, 
moisture penetrates the loaves, deprives the su- 
gar of its color, and passes out at the point of the 
mould, which should now be unstopped. The 
clay, deprived of its water, shrinks and dries, 
and is removed. A second, and sometimes a 
third application of clay is made, before the su- 
gar attains its desired whiteness. 


Gypsum. 





If Sir Humphrey Davy and others are right, 
in supposing that plaster of Paris constitutes a 
specific food for some plants, and that it requires 
four or five hundred parts of water to render it 
soluble, so that it may be taken up by their ab- 
sorbent vessels—and we are inclined to believe 
they are right—plaster ought to be sown upon 
grass grounds ia March, so that the vernal rains 
may carry it into the soil, where there is constant 
moisture to decompose it, and where the roots, 
the mouths of plants, are waiting to receive it, 
There is much doubt among farmers, as to the 
manner in which this mineral benetits farm crops, 
and whether it benefits only a few and which these 
are. It is generally conceded, that upon porous 
and dry soils, it does benefit clovers, corn, pota- 


toes, peas, and generally all plants having broad || 
But it is a matter of doubt, | 


and succulent leaves. 
at least in our minds, whether its application is 
directly beneficial to timothy, wheat, rye, or bar- 
ley. Now is the time for every farmer to satisfy 
himself upon these points.—Let him sow a strip 
of his grass in March, anotherin April, and ano- 
ther in May, with gypsum, and note the differ. 
ence, if any. Let him sow a strip on his wheat, 
his rye, his timothy, and his barley, leaving ad- 
joining parts unplastered. The results cannot 
fail to instruct him in its operation aad its use, 
Facts thus established by repeated observation, 


The scum is removed, | 


become science, and are usefulto the wourld; 
and although the term may be contemned by the 


improvement in the arts of civilization and refine- 


these suggestions, will be gratefully received and 
recorded. 





= —= 


Meteorological Tabie, 




















10 A. M. 10 P.M. 
leleys | a . Nerve a} 
| S/E18 21 & 5/5 <| 3 S, 
\Qleia 21s “= |isis <|‘s += 
fe oe ctl a 2 ox x ll TES 
| Nez 29,351 w |cloudya|02|29,40jN_ w  cloudyb 
|| 2l01}29,50\N wl] doa |/04/29,50\s wo dod 
| 3lol9.53| w | dob |it1|29,55] w | dub 
4) 29,85|N w} doe |/93)29,85|N w doa 
| 5J07}29,90\" w{ fair }00)29,80|N w fair 
| 6110/29,85|s wi do ||10/29,80} BE | doh 
| £125/29,75) s do (30/29,65} s do 
8/32/29,50/s w} do ||23/29,35} w | cloudye 
a 25|29,32! w | cloudy |/26|29,40|N w doa 


26/29,55| w | fair |/23/29,80) w | fair 
11/25/30,00/s w\ do {)26/30,00} & | cloudyd 
12/34 29,75 s |cloudyd||37|29,65)s £, «dof 
13\2829,65\N e| dod ||23/29,65jN E do 
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inches. 
a snows, } inch—b snows—c snows, 2 inches 
| —d snow 1 inch—e thaws—f rain—g high wind, 
blustering—h pleasant—i spring water 469— 
j snow 3 inches, 
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TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS, 
they will have for sale, when the spring opens, 
5000 Pear Trees, 
2000 Plum Trees, 
1000 Cherry Trees, 
_ 300 Apricot Trees, 
200 B.ack European Mulberry Trees, 
100 Double white flowering Hawthorn, 
100 New Scarlet Hawthorn, 
1000 Gooseberries. selected sorts, 
200 Assorted Grapes, for Grape Houses, 
1000 Filberts, 
_ Together with yellow and scarlet flowering Horse 
| Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Salisburia adiantifolia, 
| new Roses, Dahlias and Green-House Plants. The 
whole have been selected by one of the nartners 
principally in the London Nurseries, packed under 
_ his direction, and were shipped the 10th February. 
From the experience of several years, we presume 
they will reach us in good condition. The Pears 








' 

} 

| several of which were in eating when the selections 
|, were made early in January. The other Fruits are 
| also selected with reference to their good quality. 
Their assortment of Dahlias wi!l now comprise five 
| to six hundred varieties, embracing the finest of Eu- 
| rope as wellas America. 


| The Gooseberries have 
| been selected from the finest collections in England 
and Scotland. ‘There will be no advance in ordinary 
| prices. : 
__ Orders, post paid, with responsible references,will 


be promptly attendedton9 BUEL & WILSON, 
{| mar 12-(3w 


ignorant farm ers, it constitutes the basis of all 


ment, Any experiments made in pursuance of 


Means.—-Ther. 21.7—Bar. 29.63—Snow 16 | 


KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR FEBRUARY 15826. | 
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oo proprietors are happy to announce to theit || 
. patrons, and the public at large, that in aadic | 
tion to their ordisary supply of Fruit & Ornamental! | 





WILLIAM ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 


UYS and sells Farms and City Property on 
commission, and attends to the collection of 
Mortgages. 
i} Several valuable Farms for sale. 
February, 1836. feb 2076m* 


1000,000 Silk Worm Eggs, 
FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber having promised to supply so 
many individuals who called to see his worms 
at work last year, and he having already sold so 
many, deems it proper to advise those who have not 
yet received any, and are intending tohave some, 
that they must order them at once, or possibly they 
will be disappointed, the demand being so great, 
and this being the proper season to forward them, 
They are sold for 25 cents a thousand. Orders enclos- 
ing the amount will be punctually attended to, 
JAMES HOUGHTON, 
Rochester, Jan. 7, 1836. j7rf3m 


Robbins’ Planting Machine, 
{TH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 
Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 








-and seeds of almost every description, can be plant» 


ed with more system and correctness than can be 


‘done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 
| and hoe. 


One man may easily plant five acres a 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, 
from two or more inches, and in rows two and a half 
feet apart. 

Machines can be had by applying to Reynoups 


| & BarenamM, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Treas 
_surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany ; 
_Busnrop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 


Mass.; and Daniet T. Buck, Lowville, Lewis 
county, agent and pe pared for making and vending 
said machines, at all of which places it is intended to 
keep a supply on hand. 
Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. 


nov 28-6m 





Seed Corn. 

HE subscriber has a quantity of the celebrated 
12 rowed Dutton Corn, raised by J. Buel. The 
advantages of raising this corn are its prolific 
qualities, being easily made to yield from 70 to &0 
bushels tothe acre, and itsearly maturity, ripening in 

about 100 days from time of planting. 

W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
347 N. Market-st. opposite Post Office. 

Albany, Dec. 25.—j9 


Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 
10 POUNDS of Genuine White Mulberry 


Seed, raised in Connecticut, and war- 
ranted the growth of 1835. For sale at the sign of 
the “GOOD SAMARITAN.” 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 5, 1836. 








jan 16-f4t* 





Grass Seed. 
MONSTANTLY for sale at the Rocuester 
‘Seep Srone, Timothy or Spear, Red Top or 
Herds, Orchard or Cocksfoot, English Ray, Pacey’s 
Perennial Rye, Italian Perennial Rye, and several 
other foreign grasses, most of which have been suc- 
cessfully tried in this country, 

N. B. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Beans, Peas, 


&e. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


No. 5, Arcade Hall. 


January'2s, 1836. jan 30-ar3wfaw 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offersto the public 

a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 





| ae —_ Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
c. &c, 


| embrace all the new Flemish and French varietics, || 


ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 


| or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberr 


by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 


| native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 


sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at ree 
duced prices. The subscriber has a Jarge collection 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. 

jC} Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper, 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer, ° ASA ROWE. 
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